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speedy measures for the protection of the western 
frontier, which subject was referred to a committee of 
congress and General Washington. The committee re- 
commended that the war should be carried into the 
enemy’s country, and a company of rangers raised for 
the defence of the frontier. In 1779 Gen. Sullivan was 
sent with an army into their country. The provisions 
for the supply of the army were purchased in the settle- 
ments along the waters of the Susquehanna, and deposit- 
ed in store-houses. I was appointed, under the title of 


The Fournal of Belles Bettees. 


A Narrative of the Pennsylvania Frontier. 


The following narrative, sent last winter to 
congress, accompanied by a petition for a pen- 
sion, has been kindly sent us for publication by 
a distinguished member of the house of repre-| 


Seaeetsves. : quarter-master, to superintend this business, and about 
Chat an old soldier who remembers when| the middle of July, by means of boats, had collected all 
the Susquehanna was the western frontier of| the provisions at Wyoming, where Gen. Sullivan with 
our country should be still living, and able to his army lay waiting for them. About the last of July 
write so stirring an account of his remarka- Of Sry tie ite — on while ont of swe 
ble adventures, is matter for curious reflection. Gee Pont cle eee army: | te reache 
4 ’ ; : Tioga Point early in August, where we halted for Gen. 
We are assured that he is entirely worthy of Clinion to join us with his brigade, which came by the 
credence, and that the whole story is true. ‘The | way of the Mohawk river, and so into Lake Otsego. 
language we have merely altered a little in its | During oo oe renee im antes in one. 
: ° * ,, aerable force at (-hemang, a large Indian village about 
grammar and spelling. It * with pleasure haps |eleven miles distant. ha they aueene very washbianae 
record that the old veteran’s application for @/ neighbours, Gen. Clinton contemplated an attack npon 
pension was successful. them, but wished to ascertain their numbers und situa- 
“ y ‘ ‘ ‘tion, and selected me for that dangerous enterprise. 1 
Narrative of aga Moses Van Campen a the | prepared myself an Indian dress, breech-cloth, leggings, 
war of the Revolution. Written by himself. and moccasins. My cap had a good supply of feathers, 
My first service was in the year 1777, when I served and being painted in Indian style, I set off with one 
three months under Col. John Kelly, who stationed us | man, dressed in the same manner. We left the camp 
at Big Isle, on the west branch of the Susquehanna, |after dark, and proceeded with much caution until we 
Nothing particular transpired daring that time, and in|came to the Chemung, which we supposed would be 
March, 1778, 1 was appvinted lieutenant of a company | strongly guarded. We ascended the mountain, crossed 
of six-months men. Shortly afterward, I was ordered over it, and came in view of their fires, when having 
by Col. Samuel Hunter to proceed with about twenty | descended the hill, we waited quietly until they lay down 
men to Fishing Creek, (which empties into the north|and got to sleep. We then walked round their camp, 
branch of the Susquehanna about twenty miles from | counted the fires and the number of Indians at some of 
Northumberland,) and to build a fort about three miles' the fires, thus formed an estimate of their number, 
from its mouth, for the reception of the inhabitants in ‘which I took to be ubout six or seven hundred. I re- 





case of an alarm from the Indians. In May, my fort 
being nearly completed, our spies discovered a large 
party of Indians making their way towards the fort, 
The neighbouring residents had barely time to fly to 
the fort for protection, leaving their goods behind. The 


|next morning, 1 went to my tent, spread down my blan- 


| turned, and having made my report to the general early 


ket, and had a refreshing sleep. In the afternoon Major 
Adam Hoopes, one of the general’s aids, requested me 
to wait upon the general, which I obeyed. ‘The latter 


Indians soon made their appearance, and having plun. | requested, as I had learnt the way to Chemung, that I 
dered and burnt the houses, attacked the fort, keeping | would lead the advance, he having selected Gen. Sainuel 
a steady fire upon us during the day. At night they Hand, of the Pennsylvania line, to make them a visit 
withdrew, burning and destroying every thing in their | with eleven hundred men. I accepted the service, and 
route. What loss they sustained we could not ascer-|we took up our line of march after sundown. When we 
tain, as they carried off all the dead and wounded, | came to the Narrows I halted, according to order, until 
though, from the marks of blood on the ground, it must | the main body came up, when the general ordered us to 
have been considerable. ‘The inhabitants that took | enter the Narrows, observing, “Soldiers, cut your way 
shelter in the fort had built a yard for their cattle at the 





head of a small flat at a short distance from the fort, and 
one evening in the month uf June, just as they were 
milking them, my sentinel called my attention to some 
movement in the brush, which I soon discovered to be 
Indians, making their ~ to the cattle yard. There 
was no time to be lost; I immediately selected ten of 
my sharpshooters, and under cover of a rise of land, got 
between them and the milkers. On ascending the ridge 
we found ourselves within pistol-shot of them; I fired 
first, and killed the leader, but a volley from my, men 
did no further execution, the Indians running off at once. 
In the mean time the milk pails flew in every direction, 
and the best runner got to the fort first. As the season 
advanced, Indian hostilities increased, and notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of our scouts, which were constantly 
out, houses were burnt and families murdered. In the 


summer of 1778 occurred the great massacre of Wyo- 

ming, after which the governors of Connecticut, New 

York and Pennsylvania petitioned congress to adopt 
NO. 7—PART 11.—avucGusT 14, 1838. 


\through.” We did so, and entered the Indian village 
/and camp at day-break, but found that the birds had 
flown. We halted a few minutes for our men to refresh, 
| set fire to their village, and having discovered from their 
trail that they had gone up the river, followed it about 
two miles. Here our path lay up a narrow ridge, called 
Hogback ‘Hill, which we remarked seemed formed by 
nature for an Indian ambuscade. Accordingly, every 
eye was fixed on the hill, and as we began to ascend, we 
saw the bushes tremble, and immediately rifles were 
presented, and we received a deadly fire, by which six- 
teen or seventeen of the advance were killed or wounded. 
We that stood sprang under cover of the bank, and for 
a moment reserved our fire. Six or seven stout fellows 
rushed out with tomahawk and knife to kill and scalp 
our comrades. It was now our turn to fire: every shot 
counted one: they fell. Gen. Hand now came on at 
quick step, advanced within a few rods of them, and 
ordered his men to fire and then charge them at the 
point of the boyonet ; they were soon routed and put to 








flight. We returned with our dead and wounded the 
same night to our former camp. We had no further 
opportunity of coming to a brush with them, until we 
were joined by our whole force under Gen. Clinton. We 
were opposed by the enemy's whole force, consisting of 
Indians, British, and tories, to whom we gave battle a 
little below Newtown Point. Our loss was trifling. 

On the return of the army ] was taken with the camp 
fever, and was removed to the fort which I had built in 
°78, where my father was still living. In the course of 
the winter I recovered my health, and my father’s house 
having been burnt in '78 by the party which attacked 
the before-mentioned fort, my father requested me to go 
with him and a younger brother to our farm, about four 
miles distant, to make preparations for building another, 
and raising some grain. But little apprehension was 
entertained of molestations from the Indians this season, 
as they had been so completely routed” the year befure. 
We left the fort ubout the last of Mareh, accompanied 
by my uncle and his son, about twelve years old, and 
one Peter Pence. We had been on our farms about four 
or five days, when on the morning of the 30th of March 
we were surprised by a party of ten Indians. My father 
was lunged through with a war-spear, his throat was cut 
aud he was scalped, while my brother was tomahuwked, 
scalped, and thrown into the fire before my eyes. While I 
was struggling with a warrior, the fellow who had killed 
my father drew his spear from his body and made a violent 
thrust at me. I shrunk from the speur, and the savage 
who had hold of me turned it with his hand so that it 
only penetrated my vest and shirt. They were then 
satisfied with taking me prisoner, as they had the same 
morning taken my uncle's little son and Pence, though 
they killed my uncle. The same party, before they 
reached us, had touched on the lower settlements of 
Wyoming, and killed a Mr. Upson, and took a boy pri- 
soner of the name of Rogers. We were now marched 
of bp Fishing Creek, and in the afternoon of the same 
day we came to Huntingdon, where the Indians found 
four white men at a sugar camp, who fortunately dis- 
covered the Indians and fled to a house; the Indians: 
only fired on them and wounded a Capt. Ransom, when 
they continued their course till night. Having encamped 
and made their fire, we, the prisoners, were tied and 
well secured, five Indians lying on one side of us and 
five on the other; in the morning they pursued their 
course, and, leaving the waters of Fishing Creek, touched 
the head waters of Hemlock Creek, where they found 
one Abraham Pike, his wife and child. Pike was made 
prisoner, but his wife and child they painted and told 
Joggo, squaw, go home. They continued their course 
that day, und encamped the same night in the same 
manner as the previous. It came into my mind that 
sometimes individuals performed wonderful actions, and 
surmounted the greatest dangers. I then decided these 
fellows must die; and thought of the plan to despatch 
them. The next day I had an opportunity to commu- 
nicate my plan to my fellow-prisoners; they treated it 
as a visionary scheme for three men to attempt to de- 
spatch ten Indians. I spread before them the ‘advan- 
tages that three men would have over tén when asleep ; 
and that we would be the first prisoners that would be 
taken into their towns and villages after our army had 
destroyed their corn, that we should be tied to the stake 
and suffer a eruel death; we had now an inch of ground 
to fight on, and if we failed it would only be death, and 
we might as well die one way as another. That day 
passed away, and having encamped for the night, we lay 
as before. In the morning we came to the river, and 
saw their canoes; they had descended the river and run 
their canoes up into Little Tunkhannock Creek, so called ; 














they crossed the river and set their canoes adrift. I re- 
hewed my suggestions to my companions to despatch 
them that night, and urged that they must decide the 
question. They agreed to make the trial; but how shall 
we do it was the question. Disarm them and each take 
a tomahawk and come to close work at once. There 
are three of us: plant our blows with judgment and three 
times three will make nine, and the tenth one we can 
kill at our leisure. They agreed to disarm them, and 
after that one take possession of the guns and fire at the 
one side of the four, and the other two take tomahawks 
on the other side and despatch them. I observed that 
would be a very uncertain way; the first shot fired would 
give the alarm; they would discover it to be the prison- 
ers, and might defeat us. I had to yield to their plan. 
Peter Pence was*chusen to fire the guns, Pike and my- 
self to tomahawk; we cut and carried plenty of wood to 
give them a good fire; the prisoners were tied and laid 
in their places ; after I was laid down, one of them had 
occasion to use his knife; he dropped it at my feet; I 
turned my foot over it and concealed it; they all lay 
down and fell asleep. About midnight I got up and 
found them in sound sleep. I slipped to Pence, who 
rose; I cut him loose, and handed him the knife; he did 
the same for me, and I in turn took the knife and cut 
Pike loose ; in a minute’s time we disarmed them. Pence 
took his station at the guns. Pike and myself with our 
tomahawks took our stations; I was to tomakawk three 
on the right wing, and Pike two on the left. That mo- 
ment Pike's two awoke, and were getting up; here Pike 
proved a coward, and laid down. It was a critical mo- 
ment. I saw there was no time to be lost; their heads 
turned up fair; I despatched them in a moment, and 
turned to my lot as per agreement, and as I was about 
to despatch the last on my side of the fire, Pence he 
shot, and did good execution; there was only one at the 
off wing that his ball did not reach; his name was Mo- 
hawke, a stout, bold, daring fellow. In the alarm he 
jumped off about three rods from the fire ; he saw it was 
the prisoners that made the attack, and giving the war- 
whoop, he darted to take possession of the guns; I was 
as quick to prevent him: the contest was then between 
him and myself. As I raised my tomahawk, he turned 
quick to jump from me ; I followed him and struck at 
him, but missing his head, my tomahawk stuck in his 
shoulder, or rather the back of his neck ; he pitched for. 
ward and fell; at the same time my foot slipped, and I 
fell by his side ; we clinched; his arm was naked; he 
caught me around my neck, at the same time I caught 
him with my left arm aroand the body, and gave him a 
close hug, at the same time feeling for his knife, but 
could not reach it. 

In our scuffle my tomahawk dropped out. My head 
was under the wounded shoulder, and a!most suffocated 
me with his blood. I made a violent spring, and broke 
from his hold; we both rose at the same time, and he 
ran; it took me some time to clear the blood from my 
eyes; my tomahawk got covered up and I could not find 
it in time to overtake him; he was the only one of the 
party that escaped: Pike was powerless. I always have 
had a reverence for Christian devotion. Pike was trying 
to pray, and Pence swearing at him, charging him with 
cowardice, and saying it was no time to pray—he ought 
to fight; we were masters of the ground, and in posses- 
sion of all their guns, blankets, match coats, &c. I then 
turned my attention to scalping them, and recovering the 
scalps of my father, brother, and others, [ strang them 
all on my belt for safe keeping. We kept our ground 
till morning, and built a raft, it being near the bank of 
the river where they had encamped, about fifteen miles 
below Tioga Point; we got all our plunder on it, and set 
sail for Wyoming, the nearest settlement. Our raft gave 
way, when we made for land, but we lost considerable 
property, though we saved our guns and ammunition, 
and took to land; we reached Wylusing late in the after- 
noon. Came to the narrows; discovered a smoke below, 
and a raft laying at the shore, by which we were certain 
that a party of Indians had passed us in the course of 
the day, and had halted for the night. There was no 
alternative for us but to rout them or go over the moun- 
tain; the snow on the north side of the hill was deep; 
we knew from the appearance of the raft that the party 
must be small; we had two rifles each; my only fear 
was of Pike’s cowardice. To know the worst of it we 
agreed that I should ascertain their number and give 
the signal for the attack ; I crept down the side of the 
hill, so near as to see their fires and packs, but saw no 
Indians. I concluded they had gone hunting for meat, 
and that this was a good opportunity for us to make off 
with their raft to the opposite side of the river. I gave 
the signal; they came and threw their packs on to the 
raft, which was made of small, dry pine timber; with 
poles and paddles we drove her briskly across the river, 
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and had got nearly out of reach of shot, when two of 
ther came in; they fired, their shots did no injury; we 
svon got under cover of an island, and went several 
niles; we had waded deep creeks through the day, the 
night was cold; we landed on an island and found a 
sink hole in which we made our fire; after warming we 
were alarmed by a cracking in the crust; Pike supposed 
the Indians had got on to the island, and was for calling 
for quarters; to keep him quiet we threatened him with 
his life; the stepping grew plainer, and seemed coming 
directly to the fire; I kept a watch, and soon a noble 
raccoon came under the light. I shot the raccoon, when 
Pike jumped up and called out, “ Quarters, gentlemen : 
quarters, gentlemen.” I took my game by the leg and 
threw it down to the fire, “* Here, you cowardly rascal,” 
I cried, “skin that and give us a rvast for supper.” The 
next night we reached Wyoming, and there was much 
joy to see us; we rested one day, and it being not safe 
to go to Northumberland by land, we procured a canoe, 
and with Pence and my little cousin, we descended the 
river by night; we came to Fort Jenkins before day, 
where I found Col. Kelly and about one hundred men 
encamped out of the fort; he came across from the west 
branch by the heads of Chilesquaka to Fishing Creek, 
the end of the Nob Mountain, so called at that day, 
where my futher and brother were killed; he had buried 
my father and uncle; my brother was burnt, a small 
part of him only was to be found. Col. Kelly informed 
me that my mother and her children were in the fort, 
and it was thought that I was killed likewise. Col. 
Kelly went into the fort to prepare her mind to see me; 
I took off my belt of scalps and handed them to an officer 
to keep. Human nature was not sufficient to stand the 
interview. She had just lost a husband and a son, and 
one had returned to take her by the hand, and one, too, 
that she supposed was killed. 

The day after I went to Sunbury, where I was re- 
ceived with joy; my scalps were exhibited, the cannon 
were fired, &c. Before my return a commission had 
been sent me as ensign of a company to be commanded 
by Capt. Thomas Robinson; this was, as I understood, 
a part of the quota which Pennsylvania had to raise for 
the continental line. One Joseph Alexander was com- 
missioned as lieutenant, but did not accept his commis- 
sion. ‘The summer of 1780 was spent in the recruiting 
service ; our company was organised, and was retained 
for the defence of the frontier service. In February, 
1781, I was promoted to a lieutenancy, and entered upon 
the active duty of an officer by heading scouts, and as 
Capt. Robinson was no woodsman nor marksman, he 
preferred that I should encounter the danger and head 
the scouts; we kept up a constant chain of scouts around 
the frontier settlements, from the north to the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, by the way of the head wa- 
ters of Little Fishing Creek, Chillisquaka, and Muncy, 
&c. In the spring of 1781 we built a fort on the widow 
M‘Clure’s plantation, called M‘Clure’s fort, where our 
provisions were stored. In the summer of 1781 a man 
was taken prisoner in Buffalo Valley, but made his 
escape ; he came in and reported there were about three 
hundred Indians on Sinnemahoning, hunting and laying 
in a store of provisions, and would make a descent on 
the frontiers ; that they would divide into small parties, 
and attack the whole chain of the frontiers at the same 
time on the same day. Col. Samuel Hunter selected a 
company of five to reconnoitre, viz. Capt. Campbell, Peter 
and Michael Groves, Lieut. Cramer, and myself; the 
party was called the Grove Party. We carried with us 
three weeks’ provisions, and proceeded up the west branch 
with much caution and care; we reached the Sinnema- 
honing, but made no discovery except old tracks; we 
marched up the Sinemahoning so far that we were satis- 
fied it was a false report. We returned, and a little below 
the Sinemahoning, near night, we discovered a smoke ; 
we were confident it was a party of Indians, which we 
must have passed by or they got there some other way; 
we discovered there was a large party, how many we 
could not tell, but prepared for the attack. As soon as 
it was dark we new primed our rifles, sharpened our 
flints, examined our tomahawk handles, and all being 
ready, we waited with great impatience, and till they all 
lay down; the time came, and with the utmost silence we 
advanced, trailed our rifles in one hand and the toma- 
hawk in the other. The night was warm; we found 
some of them rolled in their blankets a rod or two from 
‘heir fires. Having got amongst them, we first handled 
our tomahawks ; they rose like a dark cloud; we now 
fired our shots, and raised the war-yell; they took to 
flight in the utmost confusion, but few taking time to 
pick up their rifles. We remained masters of the ground 
and all their plunder, and took several scalps. It was a 
party of twenty-five or thirty, which had been as low 


or three families; we found several scalps of different 
ages which they had taken, and a large quantity of do- 
mestic cloth, which we carried to Northumberland and 
gave to the distressed who had escaped the tomahawk 
and knife. In December ’81, our company was ordered 
to Lancaster ; we descended the river in boats to Middle- 
town, where our orders were countermanded, and we 
were ordered to Reading, Berks county, where we were 
joined by a part of the third and fifth Pennsylvahia 
regiments, and a company of the Congress regiment. 
We took charge of the Hessians taken prisoners with 
Gen. Burgoyne. In the latter part of March, at the 
opening of the campaign of 1782, we were ordered by 
congress to our respective st-.tions. I marched Robin- 
son’s company to Northumberland, where Mr. Thomas 
Chambers joined us, who had been recently commis- 
sioned as an ensign of our company. We halted at 
Northumberland two or three days for our men to wast 
and rest; from thence Ensign Chambers and myself 
were ordered to Muncy, Samuel Wallis’s plantation, 
there to make a stand and rebuild Fort Muncy, which 
had been destroyed by theenemy. We reached that sta- 
tion and built a small block-house for the storage of our 
provisions ; about the 10th or 11th of April, Capt. Robin- 
son came on with Esquire Culbertson, James Dougherty, 
William M‘Grady, and a Mr. Barkley; I was ordered to 
select twenty or twenty-five men with these gentlemen, 
and to proceed up the west branch to the Big Island, and 
thence up the Bald Eagle Creek, to the place where a 
Mr. Culbertson had been killed. On the 15th of April, 
at night, we reached the place, and encamped for the 
night; on the morning of the 16th we were attacked 
by eighty-five Indians. It was a hard-fought battle ; 
Esquire Culbertson and two others made their escape ; 
I think we had nine killed, and the rest of us were made 
prisoners.’ We were all stripped of our clothing except- 
ing our pantaloons. When they took off my shirt 
they discovered my commission; our commissions were 
written on parchment, and carried in a silk case hung 
with a ribbon in our bosom; several got a hold of it, 
and one fellow cut the ribbon with his knife, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it. They took usa little distance 
from the battle-ground, made the prisoners sit down in 
a small ring, the Indians forming another around us in 
close order, each with his rifle and tomahawk in his 
hand. They brought up five Indians we had killed, and 
laid them within their circle. Each one reflected for 
himself; our time would probably be short, and respect- 
ing myself, looking back to the year ’80 and the party 
I had killed, if I was discovered to be the person my 
case would be a hard one. Their prophet or chief war- 
rior made a speech; us I was informed afterwards by 
the British lieutenant who belonged to the party, he was 
consulting the (sreat Spirit what to do with the pristh. 
ers, whether to kill us on the spot or spare our lives: he 
came to the conclusion that there had been blood enough 
shed, and as to the men they had lost, it was the fate 
of war, and we must be taken and adopted into the fami- 
lies of those whom we had killed ; we were then divided 
amongst them according to the number of fires; packs 
were prepared for us, and they returned across the river 
at the Big Island in bark canoes; they then made their 
way across hills, and came to Pine Creek, above the first 
forks, which they followed up to the third fork, and took 
the most northerly branch to the head of it, and thence 
to the waters of the Genesee river. After two days 
travel down the Genesee river, we came toa place called 
the Pigeon Woods, where a great number of Indian fami- 
lies, old and young, had come to catch young pigeons ; 
there we met a party of about forty warriors, on their 
way to the frontier settlements; they encamped sume 
little distance apart, the warriors of the two parties hold- 
ing a council at our camp. I soon perceived that I was the 
subject of their conversation; I was seized and dragged to 
the other camp, where the warriors were sitting on one 
side of a large fire; I was seated alone on the opposite 
side. Every eye was fixed upon me; 1 perceived they 
were gathering around in great numbers; in a short 
time | perceived a man pressing through the crowd; he 
came to me and sat down; I saw he was a white man 
painted in Indian dress, He examined me on the situa- 
tion of the frontiers, the strength of our furts, the range 
of our scouts, &c. After he got through, he observed 
that there was only one besides himself there that knew 
me. “Do you know me, sir?” said I.“ “I do; you are 
the man that killed the Indians.” I thought of the fire 
and the stake; he observed that he was a prisoner and 
a friend; that his name was Jones, and he had been 
taken prisoner in the spring ’81, with Capt. John Boyde, 
in Bedford county ; that he would not expose me, and if 
I could pass through undiscovered and be delivered up 
to the British, I would be safe; if not, I would have to 








down as Penn’s Creek, and had killed and scalped two 


die at the stake. The next morning they moved down 
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the river; two days after they came to the Caneadia 
village, the first on the Genesee river, where we were 
prepared to run the Indian pontins the warriors don’t 
whip—it is the young Indians and squaws. They meet 
you in sight of their council-house, where they select 
the prisoners from the ranks of the warriors, bring them 
in front, and when ready the word jogge is given; the 
prisoners start, the whippers follow alter, and if they 


outrun you, you will be severely whipped. 1 was placed: 


in front of my men; the word being given, we started. 
Being then young and full of nerve, I led the way; two 
young squaws came ranning up to join the whipping 
party, and when they saw us start, they halted and stood 
shoulder to shoulder with their whips; when I came 
near them I bounded and kicked them over; we all came 
down together ; there was considerable kicking amongst 
as, so much so that they showed their under dress, which 
appeared to be of a beautiful yellow colour; I had not 
time to help them up. It was truly diverting to the 
warriors ; they yelled and shouted till they made the 
air ring.. They halted at that village fur one day, and 
thence went to Fort Niagara, where I was delivered up 
to the British. I was adopted, avcording to the Indian 
custom, into Col. Butler’s family, then the commanding 
officer of the British and Indians at that place. I was 
to supply the loss of his son, Capt. Butler, who was killed 
jate in the fall of 1781 by the Americans. In honour to 
me as his adopted sun, I was confined in a private room, 
and not put under a British guard. My troubles soon 
began; the Indians were informed by the tories that 
knew me that I had been a prisoner before, and had 
killed my captors; they were outrageous, and went to 
Butler and demanded me, and as I was told, offered to 
bring in fourteen prisoners in my place. Butler sent aa 
officer to examine me on the subject ; he came and in- 
formed me their Indians had laid heavy accusations 
against me ; they were informed that I had been a pri- 
soner before, and killed the party, and that they had de- 
manded me to be given up to them, and that his colonel 
wished to know the fact. I observed, “Sir, it is a seri- 
ous question to answer; I will never deny the truth; I 
have been a prisoner befure, and killed the party, and 
returned to the service of my country; but, sir, I con- 
sider myself to be a prisoner of war to the British, and 
I presume you will have more honour than to deliver me 
up to the savages. I know what my fate will be; and 
please to inform your colonel that we have it in our 
power to retaliate.” He left me ina short time, and 
returned and stated that he was authorised to say to me 
that there was no alternative for me to save my life but 
to abandon the rebel cause and join the British standard ; 
that I should take the same rank in the British service 
as I did in the rebel service. I replied, “ No, sir, no; 
give me the stake, the tomahawk, or the knife, before a 
British commission ; liberty or death is our motto;” he 
then left me. Some time after a lady came to my room, 
with whom I had been well acquainted before the revo- 
lution ; we had been school-mates; she was then married 
to a British officer, a captain of the queen’s rangers; he 
came with her. She had been to Col. Butler, and she 
was authorised to make me the same offer as the officer 
had done; I thanked her for the trouble she had taken 
for my safety, but could not accept of the offer; she 
observed how much more honourable would it be to be 
an officer in the British service. I observed that I could 
not dispose of myself in that way; | belonged to the 
Congress of the United States, and that 1 would abide 
the consequénces; she left me, and it was the last I 
heard of it. A guard was set at the door of my apart- 
ment. 

In about four days after I was sent down Lake On. 
tariv toa place called Carlton Island; from thence down 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal, where I was placed in 
prison, and found forty or fifty of our American officers, 
and where we had the honour to look through the iron 

@ grates. The fourth of July was drawing near; t&n of us 
combined to celebrate the political birth-day of our coun- 
try; we found ways and means to have some brandy 
conveyed in to us unknown to the British guard, and 
we had a high day, after making a compromise with the 
guard. It was highly offensive to the British officers, 
and we ten were taken out and sent to Quebec, thence 
down the St. Lawrence, and put on the Isle of Orleans, 
where we remained till the last of September; a British 
fleet sailed about that time and bound for New York; 
we were put on board of that fleet; when we came to 
New York there was no exchange for us. Gen. Carlton 
then commanded the British army at New York; he 
paroled us to return home. 

In the month of March, 1783, I was exchanged, and 
had orders to take up arms again. I joined my com. 
pany in March at Northumberland; about that time 
Capt. Robinson received orders to march his company to 





Wyoming, to keep garrison at Wilksbarre fort. He sent 
myself and Ensign Chambers with the company to that 
station, where we lay till November, 1783. Our army 
was then discharged, and our company likewise: poor 
and pennyless, we retired to the shades of a private life. 
—_—. 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
; No. Il. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. S. NAVY. 


Ascent of the Corcovado. 


Why is it we never view a high mountain without 
feeling a strong disposition to ascend its summit; and 
that when there, some persons feel an inclination to 
jump off? Near Rio 

* “There is a cliff whose high and bending head 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep,” 

for many a mile around. It is two thousand three hun- 
dred feet high, and at one time the Corcovady, as it is 
named, was the site of an observatory, from which the 
approach of vessels was announced by signal. At pre- 
sent it is one of the sights of Rio, and is much resorted 
to by strangers soon after their arrival. The view is 
worth all the exertion it costs to reach the top; and I 
may remark, the toil of the excursion is much less than 
it is represented to be by those who have been long 
enough here to feel that penchant for indolence produced 
by the climate. 

One morning, accompanied by several officers, I land- 
ed, and after winding through several streets, began the 
ascent to the Corcovado, along the aqueduct. The day 
was cloudless, and every thing was propitious for the ex- 
cursion. Being full of spirits, we were capable of deriv- 
ing the greatest pleasure from the beautifully romantic 
views that on every hand presented themselves. Even 
a pencil, guided by a skilful hand, cannot convey an 
adequate idea of the scenery and natural beauties seen 
in this ride. The air was balmy; flowers were bloom. 
ing though it was winter; bright valleys expanded telow 
us, and above towered moss-covered rocks; and the still- 
ness every where prevailing was only interrupted by the 
occasional note ofa bird. Here and there we met ama- 
teur naturalists and slaves of collectors in pursuit of in- 
sects, land-shells and birds, in every part of the ascent. 
What exquisite pleasure many of my home-staying 
friends would have derived, could they have been with 
us; to see the endless variety of flowers, a vegetation 
new in almost all its forms to the northen eye, and a 
scenery for picturosqueness not exceeded in any part of 
the world. 

We passed the “Casa da Agua,” and continued our 
ride to the Pavilion, not, however, without feeling dis. 
trust in the feet of hackney horses when riding on a 
narrew path, that struggled fur existence between a deep 
precipice on one side and a wall-like rock on the other. 
The Pavilion is a name given to a spot where there is a 
rade round table, sheltered by a wooden shed, and sur. 
rounded by a few thatched huts, tenanted by the work. 
men and slaves, who are occupied in extending the aque- 
duct to receive springs which pour out their waters from 
a higher point of the mountain. It is shut in by rocks 
nearly on all sides, and is not discovered till nearly upon 
it. From this point the ascent to the peak is very diffi- 
cult, and ou horseback very dangerous ; therefore it is 
usual to complete the journey on foot. 

Here we met several ladies and gentlemen of our 
party, who had traveled a path on the opposite side of a 
deep gorge or valley to that by which we had ascended. 
They had already begun to spread upon the round table 
a substantial lunch to fortify us fur the task we were 
about to undertake. While discussing the good things 
before us, which had been brought in round baskets on 
the heads of slaves, I was amused by the outré appear- 
ance of a negro who had charge of our horses. His pan- 
taloons reached only to his knees, and he wore a pair of 
boots without soles, so as to show. his black skin above 
their tops and his toes below. Yet, like one well pleased 
with himself, he strutted about in discharge of the duties 
of his uffice, _ 





Having stored a basket with flasks of water and of 
wine to follow us, we began the ascent, which from this 
point is very steep; in many places the path is obstruct- 
ed by fallen trees, and in others deeply worn by heavy 
rains, which fall at all seasons of the year. Jt was mid- 
day, and the trees grew so thickly together as to inter. 
rupt the movement of the air, which was exceedingly 
hot and oppressive; and we often halted as we climbed 
to take breath and cool ourselves. After toiling on our 
way nearly a half hour, we met a party of English gen- 
tlemen descending, and asked whether we were not near 
our journey’s end. 

“Oh no,” replied one, “you are not more than halt 
way up; and after you get there, you find nothing at 
all—absolutely nothing at all—but the view, and that is 
tolerably fine, to be sure.” And the view being all we 
expected, we pushed on. 

At last we came out of the thick wood upon a naked 
rock, which bore the marks of fire; it was the site of a 
house, which, we were told, had been burned some years 
ago by a party of reckless Frenchmen. Here we en- 
countered a breeze, fresh from the sea, which made us 
button, and the ladies to draw their shawls more closely 
about them. A few steps more brought us to the top of 
the Corcovado, where we stood for sume moments in 
silent admiration. The summit of the rock is about fifty 
feet in diameter, and its surface has a slight inclination 
landward. On it are the ruins of an observatory, on 
which are carved many names, ambitious of notoriety. 
Several iron stancheons are still standing on the verge 
of this bald spot ; but a bridge which crossed a chasm 
to a projecting point of the rock, had been destroyed by 
fire. 

The atmosphere was clear, and the eye took in a 
horizon of seventy miles. The bright, blue, boundless 
ocean rivaled the sky in colour, and its expanse was 
dotted by half a dozen ships, approaching the harbour 
under a cloud of canvass, and seemingly no bigger than 
their boats. Cape Frio, sixty-eight miles distant, was 
distinctly visible, and the white thread of sand beach, 
stretching between it and the bay. The Sugar Loa 
seemed a mere mole-hill below us. The alleys of the 
botanic garden showed like pencil lines, and the houses 
along the lagoon, all of which were immediately bencath 
our feet, were comparable to toys. Towards the sea the 
Corcovado presents a perpendicular face more than two 
thousand feet high. 


“ Stand still—how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Show scarce so gross as beetles. 

* ” ” ae . 
* * . * * 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 

Diminished to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge 

That on th’ unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. Ill look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong !” 

A story is related of a young French lady, who, hav- 
ing been deserted by her lover, cast herself from this 
dizzy height. Her body was never found; but as is sup. 
posed, remained on some inaccessible crag, a prey to 
vultures, 

To the northward, the bay was spread beneath us like 
a map; its margin is thrown into many coves and points, 
and its silver sheet of water is gemmed with “ many an 
island, wildly fair." We gazed an hour and descended 
to the Pavilion, and, after a half hour’s ride, reached the 
house of Mr. G——, where we were hospitably enter- 
tained at dinner. About eight o'clock, p. m., we were 
again in Rio, very little fatigued, and highly delighted 
with our day’s excursion. 

(To be continued.) 


—<—— 


The RKuzzilbash.—This excellent novel is 


concluded in the Library to-day, and to those 
who have not yet commenced its perusal, we 
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can safely say they have a treat in store of no 
ordinary kind. 

Homeward Bound.—This novel has now 
been for a week published in all the Atlantic 
cities. Many readers must have pardoned Mr. 
Cooper his recent sins of publishing, for the 
pleasure they have received from his thrilling 
scenes and incidents in “ Homeward Bound,” 
which nevertheless partakes Jargely of his for- 
mer errors and faults as well as beauties. We 
think it decidedly disparages American charac- 
ter, and this we take it Mr. Cooper still con- 
siders an orthodox procedure, whatever the rest 
of his countrymen may think. We always par- 
don a man recently returned from abroad if he 
is a little savage on matters and things in ge- 
neral ; he embarks from amidst the society of 
a great capital, where conventional forms and 
ail the conveniences of life exist in their most 
attractive dress; he forgets the gaucheries just 
as grown-up people forget their trials of child. 
hood, and coming amongst us with acquired 
tastes, we let him rattle away for a time till he 
gets tired; but Mr. Cooper seems as if he 
never would get tired; he has got a heart scald 
of some kind, and will, we presume, harp on to 
the end of his chapters. 

Eve Effingham, the heroine of Homeward 
Bound, is, so far, as much a failure as most of 
Mr. Cooper’s female characters; the French 
governess is much superior to her in good novel 
features; Eve is a mere doll, born in America 
and sent to Europe to be dressed ; the good 
breeding and exclusiveness of the Effinghams 
is strongly enforced, and a poor, sniveling, ig- 
norant, Yankee editor, of no more calibre than 
a tin-peddler, is put in powerful contrast with 
them; the author takes the ‘best and the worst 
of two opposite classes, and puts in the keeping 
of the latter the American character; here we 
see Mr. Cooper’s derangement, but then he is 
again so happy in his sea-scenes that the reader 
is continually tempted to forgive him, and to 
exclaim that he is ** as good as ever.” 

His wit is not improved by its airing in Eu- 
rope; his coloured gentleman of the pantry and 
his ever-talking captain do not say a single 
smart thing in the two volumes, though evi- 
dently always putting their best powers into 
every paragraph. The Arabs of the African 
coast are nothing but a repetition of the Ame- 
rican Indian; they have the same stealthy ways, 
and if they could have understood and spoken 
English with Captain Truck, would have been 
introduced with the same kind of sentiments. 

Paul Blunt is a gentleman of the sea stamp, 
whom all must like; Mr. Sharp is well enough ; 
Mr. Monday a mere make-weight, and Mr. 
Dodge a broad caricature, though, as in cari- 
catures generally, there may be a likeness. 

Mr. Cooper is again the arbiter elegantiarum, 
enforcing certain usages of good society, as if 
they were only to be seen and acquired abroad ; 
the best society at home differs scarcely a shade 
from the best abroad. He enforces again and 
again certain newly acquired ideas, as if they 
were novel to every body in the Union, and 
after having abused the English in their own 
island, he seems disposed to exhibit his coun- 
trymen in much the.same ludicrous light that 
he has tried to teach us to view them. Yet, 
after all, Eve and John Effingham, Mr. Dodge, 
the editor of the Active Enquirer, and Captain 
Truck, and Saunders and Toast, take their 
place in the mind as real personages, and with 
all its faults “‘ Homeward Bound”’ is not a bad 





sea novel; the conclusion we shall be as ready 
to devour as we have been eager to hurry 
through the commencement. {[t will be a real 
kindness not to delay the publication of what- 
ever is to follow. 

Mr. Bethune’s Lecture-—We publish to-day 
the lucid lecture of an able and learned divine 
of this-city, delivered before the Athenian In- 
stitute of Philadelphia. It was promised in our 
last volume, but deferred for want of suitable 
space. The numerous applications we have 
had for this lecture from those who heard it, 
sufficiently testify the high value.that has been 
set upon it. 

Walter R. Johnson’s Memorial to congress 
on the subject of the disposition of the Smith- 
sonian bequest, to which we give currency, will 
attract the attention of the friends of learning. 
Such an institution as is there set forth would 
do much to assist our national character and 
resources. 

Hervé’s Greece and Turkey.—The next book 
in “the Library”’ is an off-hand, sprightly sketch 
of Greece and Turkey, their society and man- 
ners, by a painter, who recently visited those 
countries professionally, and who had the best 
opportunities of sketching the court of King 
Otho, &c. Greece is a new subject for our 
volumes, and Mr. Hervé a very pleasant com- 
panion to visit with. 

The Museum.—Littell’s Museum for August 
is again published with punctuality, and is rich 
in good matter. ’ 

Thom’s Statues of Old Mortality and his Pony, 
and Sir Walter Scott.—This highly interesting 
group has been at length unboxed and perma- 
nently placed in its appropriate niche at Laurel 
Hill Cemetery. The managers desired to em- 
body the idea that this sacred spot is to be per- 
manent. As Old Mortality loved to repair the 
grave-stones of the old presbyterians, so du the 
proprietors of this beautiful spot intend that it 
shall be kept in perpetual bloom and repair. 

George Balcombe ; a novel. Harpers, 1836. 
In a dearth of new works of merit from the 
British press, it is by no means unprofitable to 
fall back, at times, upon native productions, 
that have been overlooked or neglected in the 
abundance of the foreign supply. We are so 
much in the habit of allowing to ourselves that 
every good thing cometh from abroad, that there 
is great risk of native merit falling short of its 
proper meed of praise. Quite sure are we that 
the work whose title is above has suffered in 
this way. How it happened that in the day of 
its publication it reached not our table, we are 
at a loss to imagine ; but a stray copy falling in 
the way not long since, it was taken up in the 
absence of novelties, without any very sanguine 
anticipations of a rich treat. In this, however, 
we have been abundantly and agreeably disap- 
pointed. The limited success that seems to 
have attended this work is one among many 
proofs that some of the best productions of our 
day are almost lost to the reading public for 
want of being properly beralded. Had it been 
published first in England, and come to us be- 
dizened with the “ golden opinions” of some 
half dozen foreign reviewers—our belief is that 
it would now have a circulation co-extensive 
with the Union, and that the author would be 
taking rank with Pickens and Bulwer and “ the 
author of Fielding.” Indeed it is with the last 
work that it more nearly assimilates than any 
other at present recollected. The same quiet 
yet strong drawing—the same deep insight in- 
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to character and motive—pervade both; and, 
judging of a book by that happy and just stand- 
ard of “ The Doctor,’*—the temper of mind in 
which you lay it down—this story of George 
Balcombe is unexceptionable. If our readers 
desire a tale of deep interest, full of incident, 
with strong and true pictures of southern and 
western men and manners, whose every line 
and precept is devoted to the sternest morality, 
and to the praise and glory of virtuous senti- 
ment, let them hunt out wherever it may be 
found a copy of this beautiful and interesting 
novel. It is a copyright, and therefore cannot 
be given in ‘* Waldie.” 


—— 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We copy the following from the “ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for this month :— 

“M. de Tocqueville has a new work on America in 
the press; and his friend and fellow-traveller, M. de 
Beaumont’s long-expeeted work on Ireland is also an. 
nounced.” 

“ Mignet, the author of the ‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’ is now writing a History of the French Re- 
formation, and has for this purpose applied to the grand 
duke of Weimar for the use uf the Ernestine and Saxon 
annals, through the French ambassador, Count Laroche- 
foucault.” 

The Lawrence Gallery.—Under this title, Messrs. 
Woodburn announce “ Thirty Fac-similes of Drawings 
by Raflaelle, from the above collection, and made with 
to the continuation of Mr. Ottley’s ‘Italian School of 
Design,’ by copying only those drawings which have 
not been published before. ‘ 


In the Press. 


Early Mysteries, and other Latin Poems of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, edited from the Original Ma- 
nuscripts in the British Museum and the Libraries of Ox. 
ford, Cambridge, Paris, and Vienna, by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A. F.S.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Lec- 
tures on the Catechism of the Church, and different parts 
of the Book of Common Prayer, adapted for Family Read- 
ing, by the Rev. Win. Hutchinson, 


tlie | 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. * 


Colonisation and Christianity, a History of the Treat- 
ment of the Natives by the Huropeans in all their Colo- 
nies, by W. Howitt, 8vo. Dr. A. Smith’s Wealth of 


Nations, with a Life of the Author, an Introductory Dis- * 


course, Notes, &c., by J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., 1 vol. 8vo. 
Rambles in the Pyrenees, and a Visit to San Sebastian, 
by F. W. Vaux, Beq., 8vo. Energy, a Tale, by Mrs. 
Hofland, 12mo. Dissertation on the Chinese. System of 
Writing, by P.S. Da Ponceau, LL.D., 8vo. Researches 
in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea, by W. Ainsworth, 
8vo. The Woman of the World, a Novel, by the author 
of “ Diary of a Désennuyée,” 3 vols. Essays on Natural 
History, by Charles Waterton, 2d edition, 8vo. More- 
wood’s History of Inebriating Liquors, 8vo. Dr. S. Lit- 
tell’s Manual-of the Diseases of the Ear, by H. Houston. 
Lee on Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy, 12mo. Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of a Huntsman, by T. Smith, Esgq., 
8vo. The American in Paris, 2 vols. Memoirs of B. 
Overberg, from the German of Professor Schubert, 12mo. 
The Clockmaker, or Sayings, &c. of Samuel Slick, 2d 
series. Remains of the late Lord Viscount Royston, by 
the Rev. H. Pepys, 8vo. Wisdom and Genius of Shak- 
spere, by Rev. T. Price. Principles of Phrenology, by 
wpe! Smith, 8vo. The Glanville Family, by a Lady 
of Rank, 3 vols. Life and Correspondence of Dr. Jenner, 
by John Baron, 2 vols. 8vo. Astronomical Observations, 
made at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, by T. Hen- 
derson, Vol. I. Ato. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


01> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


July 26,—Thomas King, Hopewell, Pa. 

— 30,—Col. John Cox, Georgetown, D. C. 

—— 28,—Thomas J. Latham, Pantego, N. C. 

—— 28,—L. Barton Stout, Esq., Richmond Hill, N. Y- 














